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Interview (#2) with Phil Schwind 
m Eastham, Massachusetts 


by Vivian Andrist 
December 5, 1931 


Q: We're going to pick up where you became Shellfish Constable, 

^at were the years that you served as that and how did it come 
about? 


PS: Why do you ask me years? Years go by so fast. I retired 

five years ago. That would make it 1976, and I started ten years 
before that, so that would be 1966. 

And the reason I asked for the job of Shellfish Constable was 
that I had gotten tired of the rat race in Cape Cod Bay, particularly 
on Sundays, charterboat fishing. I felt that I had reached a 
dead end there, and Lloyd Mayo, who was at that time Shellfish 
Constable, wanted out. At that time the job paid a thousand dollars 
a year. And I went to the Finance Committee and they said, you 
can't live on a thousand dollars a year, and I said, I have no 
intention of trying. Let me have the job for a year. I will give 
up Saturdays and Sundays in the Bay and do what Lloyd has been 


doing, and at the end of the year I'll come back and I will say 
how much money I want. 
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S ° at thG end ° f the ^ ear 1 c ame back and I said, it's a part- 
job, it s not a full-time job. I want three thousand dollars 
for salary. I also want five thousand dollars for propagation and 
protection and the rest of the things. Now this is pretty radical, 
because we're jumping the budget now from eighteen hundred dollars^ 
a year to eight thousand dollars a year. And I'm very, very happy 
about the thing, that the town never bucked me, they never argued. 

I went to Town fleeting and asked for eight thousand dollars that 
first year. Charlie Campbell, who had worked for Lloyd as a deputy 
for I don't know how many years- twelve years, I guess, before I 
took over- had been getting three hundred dollars a year. They 
raised Charlie's salary to five hundred dollars a year. They gave 
me three thousand dollars a year as Shellfish Officer. This is 
part-time. This is half-time. 

However, I did get on the town's payroll as an employee, and 
the sad part of it is that if you work nineteen hours a week for 
the town, you don't benefit from the pension. If you work twenty 
hours a week, then you do get a pension and all the rest of the 
benefits go with it. 


I held the job for ten years and in the ten years I jumped the 
budget from eighteen hundred dollars to twenty thousand dollars a 
year. But we set up what I fondly call a cat farm situation, where 
the man who raised cats for their skins, after he had skun them, 
threw the carcasses over the fence. This drew rats and from then 

on the rats ate the cats and the cats ate the rats and he got the 
skins for nothing. 
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This cat farm thing is— the point is that the year that I got 
twenty thousand dollars for a shellfish budget, we took in nineteen 
thousand, three hundred dollars on licenses. So that actually the 
entire shellfish— the very much expanded shellfish budget— did not 
cost the town anything. In fact, it cost the town less than it had, 
because we were selling licenses to the seven thousand people a year 
wno took shellfish out of town. And the thing has grown— the 
project has grown to the point where now it is not uncommon for 
there to be six hundred people in the Salt Pond on a Sunday and 
take out as much as two tons, four thousand pounds of shellfish, 

m four hours °n a Sunday. And it still doesn’t cost the town 
anything, because the licenses pay for it. 

Now I've said my say about the shellfish business. 

Q: Okay, except you said that you wanted to start the farming of 
shellfish. Had that been going on before you became Constable or 
did you begin it? 

PS: Well, yeah. You know, this is a strange thing. People think 

that everybody ate shellfish forever. This is not true. How the 
Pilgrims came here in 1620. The nonsense about their living on 
turkey and turnips and cranberries is not so. They would have 
starved to death without the shellfish, particularly oysters and 
mussels. But they had taken so many by 1750— that's a hundred and 
thirty years— that the towns had to establish regulations as to 
when and where and how many and what size oysters you could take, 
because they had cleaned out the oyster population. How up to 1900 
nobody ate quahogs— nobody sold quahogs, they ate them undoubtedly. 
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There was no market for sea clams. Scallops were considered 
poisonous until 1900. Mussels were not popular until the last ten 
years. 

So shellfish farming— what's happened is we've got so many 
people taking shellfish that somebody has got to start to raise them 
They can't just depend on what God gave us. If the Pilgrims ran out 
in a hundred and thirty years, if they ran out of shellfish, what 
are we supposed to do,with seven thousand people a year shellfishing 
We have got to raise more shellfish. 

Q: Where are the most popular spots? Salt Pond, I know. You just 

mentioned that. Six hundred on a Sunday and I can believe it. 

PS: The most popular spots are where the shellfish grow naturally. 

No, that's a thing we could run for hours about. There are areas 
where shellfish spawn and grow naturally. This is so wherever you 
go up and down the coast. No, that's not a question I want to try 
to answer. 

Q: Okay. But the big farm is the Salt Pond then? 

PS: Well, we've set the Salt Pond up for the non-commercial 

fishermen and we planted it heavily. We experimented. Partly to 
let the tourists who came in September get as many shellfish as the 
tourists who came in June. Partly to take the non-commercial 
fishermen out of the commercial fishermen's hair. If we could make 
it more profitable to go in the Salt Pond on Sunday than we could 
to go in Hemenway's Landing— or wherever. The west shore— I know 
my cousins love the west shore and that's fine, except that when 
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the eel grass went in 1928, the shellfish went 
we've been living on, what few shellfish there 
shore are hangovers from that period. 


in 1928, and what 
are on the west 


But what we tried to do was make an area so plentiful 
to get at, so accessible, that they would stay out of the 
fishermen's hair and not disrupt their fishing. 


, so easy 
commercial 


O: W hen you say we , who do yQu mean? 


PS: Me I 


Q: Okay, that's what I thought, 

make the Salt Pond into a farm? 


So then this was your idea, to 


PS: Well, you have to remember that the picture has changed most 
radically in the last fifteen years. The former Shellfish Officer's 
job was to see that people had a license, to see that they didn't 
take more than the limit the town allowed, see that they didn't take 
the short stock. Today that is only part of the picture, because 
today- where are the people in September going to get enough 
shellfish, and the town, if they're going to issue licenses, has 
to do something about it. The Shellfish Officer today is no longer 
a law enforcement officer, simply that. He has become a salt water 
farmer. He is raising shellfish for the town, for the populace, 
for whoever comes and wants shellfish. 

Q: Who is enforcing that? 


PS: Well, the Shellfish Officer is the law. The Selectmen make 
the regulations, and after, thank goodness, two or three years, 
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the Selectmen would listen to me, and so in other towns, and say, 
okay, the Shellfish Officer is the hired expert. He knows what 
should be done. We will go along and make the regulations. This 
right to the towns— and Massachusetts is unique in that— was 
granted to the towns/the right to manage their own shellfish 
industry was granted to the towns in Massachusetts in 1888. It 
was not until, however, 1912 that a shellfish law enforcement officer 
called a constable, and still called that; there's no such thing as 
a shellfish warden— a shellfish constable in Massachusetts, it 
wasn't until 1912 that that office became legal within the state. 

Q: Did you have a crew working under you? 

PS: Not when I started, not really. I had Charlie to supervise 
the Salt Pond on Sunday, and the rest I did by myself. 

Q: Charlie who? 

PS: Charlie Campbell. And Charlie is now still working as deputy 

for Henry Lind, who has taken over my job. 

Q: Have you found that most people are honest or do they try to 

take the little ones? 

PS: Yes. No, ninety per cent— mostly the only law violators— 

well, after all, I only went to court once in ten years. And that 
was a wild case, which is a classic. But, no, mostly people, if 
they understand what you're trying to do, will abide by the law. 

No, I found amazing cooperation, both among the local people and 
among the tourists. 



Q: Were you the one to decide then which part of the pond they 

could use on a certain Sunday? And how did you make that decision? 

PS: Yes, pretty much, pretty much. After the first two years or 

three years, the Selectmen let me handle the thing. They figured 
they'd hired the expert, and if you hire an expert, then you let 
him have his head. We had our run-arounds. Sure enough, we had 
times when the Selectmen and I did not agree. I handed in my badge 
a half a dozen times in the first two or three years, and they said, 
now hold on, wait a minute, we'll go along with you. 

Yes, the Shellfish Constable today is a farm manager. That's 
what it amounts to really. When is the crop harvestable? What 
area should we open? What area should we close? Why should we 
close it? But the Shellfish Officer today is a farm manager and 
his bosses— a corporation, if you're working for private industry, 
says to the manager, okay, you're managing the farm and if you 
don't make money,.then you're out, but if you do make money, then 
we'll raise your pay. I hope. 

Q: Have you had a great deal of trouble with red tide in the Salt 

Pond area? 

PS: Oh, my goodness, X could talk about red tide for you know 

what I mean. No, very briefly, red tide, the so-called red tide, 
is not red. It is caused by a micro-organism called Gonyaulax 
Tamorensus— excuse the Latin. It does not affect the shellfish. 

It is a dino-flagellate eaten by the shellfish. It is 

harmful only to warm-blooded animals, like seagulls and raccoons 
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and people, if it is eaten in excess. It is not the same red 

tide they have in Florida. That is- again, excuse the expression- 
gondominiurn greve, which kills fish 

,es, .vc vc had trouble with it, because areas which should have 

oeen open necessarily by the State Department of— used to be Public 
Wealth, now it's DdQg. You get me going oa this 8ubject am3 , can 

.or tne next three hours. r.’o, we’ve had trouble with it, but 
it is now being monitored by the state. And it is not a visible 


thing. You cannot see it. 

Yes, we've had trouble 
southward. Dr. Anderson at 
about it than anybody else 
within ten years they will 


It is not red. 

and apparently the stuff is migrated 
Wood's dole, who perhaps knows more 
m this area, thinks that perhaps in 
be in Long Island. 


Q: And here? 


PS: Well, it was moving south- yes . nut it's expanding and 
nobody's quite sure why. it gets to be a very complicated subject 
We could talk about this for, as I say, the next three hours and 
not cover it. But it is apparently extending down the coast. 
Canadians have lived with it for thirty years. 

Q: How old is this red tide? Has it been going on for centuries 

or have we just discovered it or what? 

PS: Well, that’s another one of those, how long is a Chinaman. 

Q: Okay. Phil, this sort of leads I think directly into your work 

with the national Seashore. What exactly do you do for them and 
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When did Y ° U Start and how ^ it come about and so forth? 

PS: Well, I was here before the Seashore. 

Q: I was going to ask you how you felt about it coming in? 

PS: It was the salvation of the town. it was absolutely the 

salvation of the town. I was chairman of the Conservation Commission 
years and during that time— this v/as when we first faced 
up to wetland exploitation. According to Dr. 

you have to have >„ auto of lma f„ r , f amlly ot ^ o£ 

9 roo„ land for a f„ily of four. live „„ , vater bubMo , 

We have no outside source of fresh water. 

Okay. The population of the town, while I was Shellfish 
Constable, went from twenty-five hundred to thirty-five hundred. 

The people explosion is ferocious, and if we're going to depend on 
rain water, which is what we depend on for our fresh water, then we 
nave to have more green land to absorb the water. 

»ow the Seashore came in and everybody was very much upset about 
it. I went to both Senate hearings in the Town Ilall and it was a 
rigged deal. You were allowed to speak- you had to submit five 
original copies of what you wanted to say. Not carbon copies, not 
Xerox copies. Five original copies of what you wanted to say, and 
depending whether you were for or against the Seashore coming in, 
you were allowed five minutes to speak or twenty minutes to speak. 

It was a rigged deal. There was no- I got completely disgusted 
with the way the thing was set up. 

However, I had been deep enough into conservation by that time 
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realize that if we do not k enouah 

P enojc Jh green land in 

are going to be like Key West - , . " ' We 

in fr ° m Ve ™ or wherever. People Z*7 ^ ^ ^ 

~ ^ ^ ^ ^,ot ,„ d th.y're 

so llo in , that „ e _ to _ „ _ Qf ^ 

y ss ls a reasonable fi mir o 

pot cent of U ,e tara, , h ° r ° “ 

taxable property in town, which will 

-■ ^ ■*“*-» *-* n ™ r he ,>uiit 

Bo =»=th» t „ „„ y >lioue ^ soo 

“• S “ S "“' ■“ — •« hotter than , third D f t „ ' 

1 * M ’ “ “at w. o, n gel the water. 

“°” “»»•» a great a.,! o£ - „ 

ho- so long, there still ia . g „ at ^ „ ” “* b "» 

° f ,re “" t "“ t “» seashore taxing .„, y dMl 

Property. Dot it's th. , '-arable 

at it , the salvation of the town. it's th. , 

that will save the town. ^d ifs the o ! 

well v t,le ° nly Way th ^ we can now say 

' C3n haV£? S ° many h ° USeS h - e «d here and here, whether 

You say half-acre or whatever you say. 

T, ’ at ° a ” “O Pla ™ 1 "g- Did that follow the 

Seashore or precede it? 

p -. No. i was one of eight members of the original pi 
, . . original Planning Board 

before it was official, and we were distressed 1 

stressed because Phil Smith — 

1 lat " LUU ' er S " U, " = ’ ~ aelling i„ 

e banns.,nry D.aoh-Th„r,pert„w„ area 40'r50' lots. forty by fifly 

eeh- « they Old i„ florid,. hnd , a „ e „ dl ,t raaaad ^ 
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dlan 't ” nt “ 0ther ™th.r hout, 2 R. „ e tell t „ . 

who could only afford a lor r ■ h anybod - v 

going t„ bnlla . _ * M ™ fot „„ only 

the Let ° l5ht ° f “ *** - *«« 

lrst Zoning Board. We bit nf f 

got into the state co t ! ^ ^ ^ kn6W ' beMUSe WG 

of the raost s r SitUati0n ‘ BUt 1 ^ - one 

we insisted 9 ^ ^ ^ ^ the tOVm ' because 

moisted on a twenty thousand square foot lot 

I wish we had known what we know now and I a 

would have gone for a f r ' ^ that We 

a forty thousand square foot lot. However as 
I say, we got into star 0 • However, as 

::: lltt ~ “• ~ - -—<*—. l:i 

adopted because of state regulations. 

LL” ° rl9lnal ***“ ““ - «*- — » Se„„ 

besides you. Do you remember? 

Ml ' W1 There 

ay-if and „,„rice *.« and „ a „ tloa 

<,0oa " i! "’ 1 *>« 

511 rl5ht ' 1 * '•» — to sort of p„t ft 

ln title and place. 

L Y "- " eU ' “ b ™' ht ** «* “ “• »<» -d brought ft to 
tne public's attention, and I can't v i 

f I can t- you know, it's so long back 

can t remember. As far as the Seashore coming in, how I 

got to work for the Seashore, they brought in their best people. 

ught in their best naturalists, their best administrator. 
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t,le ir best— whatever » n1 ,, 

to :"“ iooai —• - *.ei:™":::::r? us to w 

“ d «~M can to * „ „ v , 

- - —i :;;r *• “•— 

Z in “ ls * rea? « 1 « to „o Z 77 cuts 

the thing. i n fac . °- the granddaddy of 

' gave one of the very first , . 

lectures over where the Coast Ouard statL , ^ ^ ^ 

***' —V night. The audience too /.\ 3 W1 ~ rab1 *' 
pictures to prove it, a slide lecture on local / ^^ 

there on- oh, ray goodnGss> ^ ^ ^ trDB 

in and they started to hire 1 1 “ AnyWa ^' he - Sle 

Vou know, there's v ^ ^ ^ leCtUres • 

there s very people who have the 

knowledge, who have the tin, * e *Pert 1 S e, the 

the time and who can t t 1 v • 

It,S n0t a c «on trait. And so I h " ^ ^ ** PUblic ‘ 

— -- »o Unt , „ „ b - — —«- 

* SU ”“- toor laot „ r „ , 

twelve ‘ Can fc re ®ember— for 

ve ' fifteen years THe u 

r s. it s been a long time. 


This is not a volunteer thing? 


PS: Oh, no. i got paid fQr , t 

raise. I put in f • Y ’ 1 haVen,t got a 

°r a raise last year and they said 

is two and a half veirs ' n °' tJl * s 

nait years, we can't give vou 

y ve you any more money. 

^hat s a big excuse, isn't it? what do you lecture 
1 kn ° W ' bUt ^ U*. it for the tape. 

?S: Yes - I lecture twice a wee, 

Fridays the tin e ' USUally Tu esdays and 

Y ' tlme ° f d3y on the tide, on 
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Sh ° llriSh ' and 3130 TUGSdays and Fridays an hour lecture o 
casting. -Lecture on surf- 

Q: And you do this at the Seashore? 

PS: At the Seashore. 

You don't take them down to the beach? 

Take them down to the Salt Pond a a 

They cut me up a pi ac h ’ 16 tOWn iS Very nice - 

P 9 Place a bout a hundred sauare r _ 

that there are shellfish th GS ^ ^ 

there, so that I can dig you a clam a 
quanog, and thrust these aft 5 y u a clam and a 

—. “ 0r ” — *» *- 

,W, ' W b “” a0in9 thl = “ t„. Se.snore- , 

PS. Practically speaking, ever sin™ t-u 

ever Since the Seashore started, yes . 

Q= Do you sell your books over there? 

2 b 2 1 aid ' but th ° y ' vo “ nat “ r - iist » “ «.«. YOU oeo 

**. ™ ™ SeasHore. T ,„ y . re >ola 

the Eastern National Park ana M y 

af ana "°™“« A»3„ olalio „, Mch u an 

ate, , non-profit , £flUat .. ^ dapoMing ^ ^ 

interpretative nateraiiet, tH.y a „ , ell Looks. 

riSmmm “no too expensive". PRACTICAL SHELLFISH rm,, Ian 

yes' cat JT e ”“ rPriSe b °° k "- ' MIf ' G 0 "“» ™ «*»«». 

122722 » CHILDREN, 

■ A»P boats- yes , Hley oleanad ne ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Some of the books they've sold, some of them they haven't sold. 

It's a sad thing that they won't, because when they were selling 

some of the books— like A REASONABLE CAPE COD LIAR, when they were 

selling that first— the girls in the bookstore would say, we know 

when you've lectured, because people come in by droves to buy your 

books. But you can't fight— and I've never made a big thing about, 
the 

well, they did sell/books, well, they didn't sell the books. 

Q: Which is a good point to come to the books. Nov? the first one 

was— the first book you wrote-- 

PS: Well, the first book that I wrote or the first book that was 

published? Well, that was STRIPED BASS AND OTHER CAPE COD FISH. 

Q: Okay, tod how did that come about? Was it your idea and you 
sold it to— ? 

PS: Yes, I guess so. I guess so. The Chatham Press picked the 

thing up. I perhaps know as much about striped bass fishing as 
any writer on the Cape. Let's put it that way. Not more than any 
fisherman, any writer. And I felt I had something to give, and I 
wanted to write. tod I wrote the book and Chatham Press picked it 
up. I think it was a mistake, the way it was handled. I think 
that it should have been put in hardcover. It never should have 
been printed in paperback to start with. It sold something like 
five thousand copies in five weeks. It just they couldn t keep 
copies. But, unfortunately, Chatham Press either went bankrupt ot 
whatever, and they mixed up with— 


Q: How did you get hooked up with them? 
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PS: Well, they mixed up with Viking Press, and, you know, this 

publishing business is something. I don't know the inside. I still 
have people who come to me, would I please autograph a copy, and the 
thing's been out of print for— what, ten years. 

0: Cou ld you get International Marine to re-publish it? 

PS: No, they're now going away from fish books. They want to go 

into boat-building. I'd like to re-do it. I really would like to 
re-do it, and I'd like to add chapters to update the book, because 
there is a great deal that has changed in striped bass fishing and 
bluefishing. 

Q: Did you just wake up one morning and say, I'm going to write a 

oook about striped bass, or what was the incentive, do you remember? 

PS: I don't remember. I just don't remember. I like to write. 

I enjoy writing. The letters that I write run commonly three 
single-spaced pages. Four single-spaced pages. I can't write a 
short letter. 

Q: Was this while you were charterboat skippering or was it afterwards? 
PS: No, it was after. After I was through charterboating. 

Q: And after the column? 

PS: No, during the column. While I was writing the column for 

THE CAPE CODDER. The column for THE CAPE CODDER, "It's a Phil 
Schwind That Blows No Good"— that's a horrible pun, that's terrible. 


Q: But people remember it. 



3ut that started— that r- l 

charterboat fleet i had ^ as a fla ff for the 

« u- ,1 « » - >=„ TOy 

A " J 1 “»t up „ „ to ' " 0t ’ 0tt “ 9 * "«<»«ble pufcii C u t y_ 

your column on the charterboat fleet stin’ " ' ^ ^ ^ 

YOU 337 ^ 3 b ° X — . and nobody ^ ^ ^ 

?SOPle Wh ° Se — are misspelled. An /, ^ «» 

lfc ' wrifc e it yourself. ^ sa id, if you don , t lit . e 

Wel1 ' in a fleet of t tv 

chartering, there are .uite ^ of ten^r ^ ^ b °“ ta 

things that happen and they make goQ , T ^ ^ ^ange 

^ 1 at — WG re high boa ^ ^ 1 

means caught the most f ish] Th ^ e 3 *«ssion. which 

-- we soften, eiL:^^; 0 "- 

^ the ^ ° f «* —t put together " ^ ^ ^ 
a t all. And it got to be embar - • ‘ hat was not uncommon 

name was in the paper every week Tj’ ^ 

l00k ' 1,11 — - one week and ^ 

week, and then we will put in th an ° ther 

PUt ln the other ones. 

BUt 1 ran lnto a great deal of anh 

sells newspapers is people’s names. JT^7' ^ 

Horton's wife or who " W ° Uld Cal1 E ^ie 

iL or v/hoover and o 

today that had such a wonderful c.^T^ ^ ^ ^ ***** 
^ And they would say w ' ' ^ ^ yOU 

y ° U ' U WritG *> them and steal ^ ^ ^ 

h e Parties away from us . 

needed -—* z"z:iTzii advance - 1 
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along 

So, anyway, it got/to be October and the schoolteachers all 
went back to teaching school and the carpenters went back to building 
houses and the plunbers went back to plumbing, and there were very 
few of us left fishing. And I went up to Hobbs and I said, let’s 
knock it off until next April. well, he said, you’ve been telling 
lies for years, why don’t you keep on telling lies? And so for 
thirteen years I was the only professional liar on Cape Cod. I 
was the only one who got paid for lying. (LAUGHTER) 

0: That’s wonderful. okay, Phil, let’s see, the first one was 
the STRIPED BASS and that took off and really sold. 

PS: Really sold. Like crazy. 

Q: Until they ran out of copies? 


PS: Until it went out of print, yes. 

Q: It went out of print right away? 

PS: Yes. They never reprinted it. Well, Chatham Press got in a 
mess financially and I don’t know what the background— well, they 
had printed Doris Doane's new book and they had reprinted THE 
HOUSE ON NAUSET MARSH, Dr. Richardson’s book. And all of a sudden, 
no more books. And Doris had a hell of a time, because Doris's 
books sold like crazy. it was years before they finally got to 
reprint Doris's. 


Q: Did you tell me— I’ve forgotten, I don't think you did— how 

you got hooked up with them? Was it through Doris Doane? 



PS: 


It was one 


It was through my connections with the Seashore, 
of chose mixed—up messes. How—you know—who 

— t —you know. ' 

Q: Sure. Because Riverside, Connecticut isn’t exactly next door, 

you Know. So I just wondered. 

PS: No. He was in Chatham. He was in Chatham. Henshaw his name 
was. He was in Chatham. But he had done Doris's book and lie was 
back and iorth to tne Seashore, and I met him this way. 

Q: Who was your illustrator on that one, remember? 

PS: Well, that was a sad tiling too, because they hired Bill Quinn 

to take pictures, and Bill took some beautiful pictures. Really, 
really. Bill knocked himself out for pictures. We had pictures in 
the surf, we had pictures— he hired a boat, took us offshore. We 
took pictures, and he went alongside, because you can’t take pictures 
from a boat of the fishing. You have to be off to one side. And 
Henshaw kept coming back and saying, have you more pictures, have 
you more pictures, have you more pictures? Well, nobody wants to 
see pictures of dead fish. What people want to see is the action. 

And Henshaw, instead of using those fantastic pictures that Bill 
Quinn took, most of the pictures were pictures that we had of dead 
fish. It was a sad thing, because Bill took a— I guess Bill still 
has them, and I've been working on Bill to see if we couldn't get 
this book republished with Bill's original pictures. They paid 
Bill for them. It isn't they didn’t pay him. They just didn't 


use them. 
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2: I would think it would be very popular again, 
are an awful lot of guys who don't know how to do 
like to learn. 


because there 
this and would 


PS: I have in the summertime at the lectures on surf casting not 

infrequently— well, very infrequently— less than forty people. 
Not infrequently as many as a hundred and a hundred and twenty 
people who want to learn how to catch fish in the surf. And I 
know vary well the book would sell, but I can't find a publisher 
who thinks the way I do. 


2: Wel1 ' let ' s h °Pe you do. Keep at it. What was the next one 

then, Phil? 


PS: With a guy named Frank Hammond in Wiscasset, Maine on worm 
digging. 


(TAPE INTERRUPTION) 

Q: Okay, here we go. What were we talking about? 

PS; The sequence of the books. I can't tell you. We'll have to 
go back to the books. Actually, the CLAM SHACK COOKERY, the CLAM 
SHACK CLAMMER were in self-defense. As a Shellfish Constable, 
people would come to me and say, how do you coo): this? I've got 
a bucket of shellfish, how do I cook this? And so— I’m not a cook, 
Helen is the cook in the family. So I wrote the book really in self- 
defense. Mostly they were copied from the CAPE CODDER columns and 
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augme.nted. For instance, I wrote- which is not in the books- I 
wrote directions on how to knit mittens. Because I knit my own 
socks, the ones I have on, and my own mittens. 

so really we didn't set out to sell books. We set out to protect 
me as Shellfish Constable, and CLAM SHACK COOKSRY was followed by 
CLAM SHACK CLAMMER, and then they sold so well— CLAM SHACK COOKERY, 
we sold— what? Twenty thousand copies out of this living room. 

And then CLAM SHACK CLAMMER didn't sell quite as well, but it sold. 
And then we put out a book, CAPE COD TOOK Me in. ; 7ow these three 
were later combined into a book, the hardcover CLAM SHACK COOKERY, 
which I-M. [International Marine Publishing Company] puts out. 

And then I have been selling stories, short stories, to GOLDEtJ 
MAGAZINE. But, you know, they play musical chairs in the editorship, 
and the editor, Ms. Dolly Debes, who had bought my stories, got 
fired and GOLDEN Magazine sold out to Western Publishing or whatever 
they were, and I had fourteen stories which they didn't buy or 
return. This is the thing I hate about publishers. If they'd only 
send the damn stuff back if they don't want it. 

And eventually I got it back and I said, well, if they don’t 
want it, I'll make a book. So CAPE COD CHILDREN, CRITTERS AND BOATS 
was born. And then we had done so well with the bools previously, 
we did REASONABLE CAPE COD LIAR, which did not sell. 

Now in the meantime printing costs had gone up. 


Q: Were you printing some of these yourself? 

PS: Well, paying for them, yes. Charlie Thompson printed them. 
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I paid for all of these. Well, that means you've got to have a 
thousand dollars, two thousand dollars, three thousand dollars in 
cash on the line. And I believe— I'm no believer in credit cards. 

I believe in paying as you go. And we always felt we were clear 
once we had sold enough copies to pay for the printing cost. Anything 
above that was profit. Now I know that’s not good bookkeeping, but 
this is the way we did it. 

REASONABLE CAPE COD LIAR did not sell. Why it did not sell, I 
do not know. 

Tne bayberry book was another thing. Bob Taylor, who was the 
naturalist at the National Seashore, wanted me to do the thing. And 
it sold. Goodness knows, we had it reprinted I don't know how many 
times. 

Q: How did you come to do the REASONABLE CAPE COD LIAR? 

PS: Well, we'd been selling books and they'd been going pretty well. 

And it's not much money, but, you know, it was three hundred, five 
hundred, a thousand dollars. 

Q: But, I mean, where did you get the ideas? Are these really 
true stories about your grandmother? 

PS: Well, yes and no. There were fifty-two stories, many of them 

traditional Cape Cod lies, or Cape Cod stories. 

Q: That you just picked up over the years? 


PS: That we picked up over the years. My grandfather used to tell 

me stories. My grandfather was a good story-teller. I come by it 
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?3: 0h ' y &s - CAP1 COD riS'T^m,,,, 

-—A. was strictly— CAPr COD 

never started out to bo an n„tou • “ ■®‘*‘ 

*- an autobiograohv t*- . , 

. . j ^ y • 1 ■- started out t Q be t 

transition of the tMrt-v , ° a 

t..irty dollar boat to the three m 
boat n n f- •*. • thousand dollar 

° at * Bu t it just happened that r v, a , • 

ened that I had lived all that thing I ha ., 

-ona all that thing — . . J ' 1 ha ~ 

->0 ltl tUrnf»d nnf -i_ 

,• , r be r=all y eventually a 

" nd of autobiography over that thirty-fort. 

flirty-forty year period. Didn't 
set out to be that. ° 

3: Then YOU followed that with rUKINO a r rrr ?Tn 

a „ivi,.c ALorjGsnoan. 

?S: Yes ‘ MAKI!,G A LIVING ALOIGSOORP-- t w „ 

- - was very lucky, when we 

.-ame here to the Cape in ' t 

1 ln to run into old Fran!- n, a 

ITT 1 ' :ie was one of the gentie peopie - -e 

‘ e uaught me practically all r i-„ , 

Y 11 1 '- nOW about the Shore, except a 
great deal he taught me I had to , i 

had to unlearn, because it wasn't true. 

Rut, I say, the book was written for th 
„ . _ f ° r those young people who 

t , , ° QUring thG bUildin ^ b oom, and then all Q f a sudden 

e ouilding boom drops flat and they haven't got any job, and 

7 ” nt l ° th ° * hm - ^ tlythe _ 

, IOU “"' l “ ,:S * llrt »* »»/»»=« «... but th«. i. 

always a living along the shore. 

And I can see a half a dozen different ways that are not being 

t0daY ' WhY ' 1 COUl< ’ make 3 Uving at seventy-four- I can mate 
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“ B !n A “'™= ™*= SHORE. It . a to th 

y0 “" 5 M ° PlS - *“> ■'» awfully r om , t f lhea '’ 

because I think it si , 9et lt re Published, 

K Xt should be republished. 

N ° W ' Internati ° nal Mari ^ Published that? 

PS: Yes. 

a: And why can't you get it republished? 

PS: 1 can ’t talk to them T >„o v. 

^ied to talk to them b " 

^ to them about republishing t- Vo 

other publishers, who say ifs a v ° ff ^ tW ° 

well done, i <m Sure .. Y ^ ° rganized book. Very 

m sure they would sell it hnt e 

is full for this year. ' ° rtunate iy our list 

Q: How did you happen to get hooked 

hooked up with International Marine? 

Zl W611 ' 1 triSd ^ 5611 CAPE C ° D F ~ - Viking Press 
109 W ° Uldn,t have any part of it. ^ my . 

Woolner, who is the e r t- 9 °° d friend ' Frank 

the editor of THE SALT WATER SPORTSMAN- to , 
sold a number of— anv „ , to whom 1 

any number of articles t s 

SPORTSMEN adtR SALT WATER 

ORToflEN. And Frank said, why don't you try mt 

aey're , young e 0 .p,„ y , = M,ri„. 7 

up th . ir , Uoy "Jl - «“• - 

Y- Alld they gobbled it up 

^ ““ they public t „. . . , 

CLAM SHACK COOKERY, which was a c - • • ^ ^ 

CLAM SHACK CLAMflER , 0 n of CLAM SHACK COOKERY, 

CLAMMER and CAPE COO TOOK ME IN. The same year. 

Q: ^en along comes PRACTICAL SHELLFISH FARMING. How did U t 
happen? dld that 
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PS: Wel1 '. 1 hatS t0 ^ ^ ** X probably know _ 

“ lnf0rnati ° n ab ° Ut ShellfiSh farmi ^' abOUt growing 

than PerhaPS anybod ^ the coast. I don't like to 

t " C 1 n bragglng ' but ' ^° u s °e, while I was working for the 

;; n d : iadtoproducemoreand «*•—-»« shen fish . rJOWxwas 
subsidized by the tom r 

was smart enough to hire verv smart 
youngsters gust out of college with a biology degree, 

k " ' VGrY WlUlng tD aPPlY What the ^ , and my biological 
nov/ledge I acquired from these kids that T hired _ 

And it's been proven. This h,;,, 

todav f 1 gCt thr ° Ugh the -il 

today from North Carolina, they copied me. 


- L ' ii & vur,, blDE 




»h.t would be the uurkot for that? Would it be rather li-rtedf 

PS: " a11 ' y " " i9,,t U ’“ k “• ■»* there he, become , g „. t d e,i 

necessarily, a great deal of interest in alongshore shellfish 
Anu it is used in the University of Maine as a textbook, 
at Orono. It is used in the University of Rhode Island as a 
textbook. I have had a great many letters from England, where it 

13 being US6d ' ^ l6aSt if « « ^^book, then as a reference 
^ook. But my own feeling is that there are too many scientists 
wno are subsidized by the government and don't have to get their 
f eet wet, or their boots wet. And there are too many people- as 

1 SaY ' thlS thlng 1 jUSt g0t toda ^ trora North Carolina, point by 
very point that I make on this particular subject, they 



have copied. It's • , . 

ne, xt s very flattering, but I'd l ike to 
get more credit than I got . 

3ut the nice thing about the shellfish 
c rn . n . . alflsh community— and I spea} - 

-rom Virginia to Maine— i s that 

v y are Ver y/ very willi na to 

snare whatever they've learned, both their mist f 

successes. How it , s a „ Md their 

, ist . ' Y CO ~ity that will share their 

mistakes, and I think • . 

field. ^ 15 18 qUitG UniqUS amon ? the scientific 

^ WSl1 ' tIUS ^ PrCtty mUCh ^ -w field then, ri ght? 

PS: Kes. Well, it is and it isn't. It is and it • . 

been farming shellf ish in chi f They ' Ve 

I don't k GO<3 kn ° WS h ° W ^ centur ies, 

n° W ' They re wa Y behind us. They've been farm’ 

■it r vt: ueen rarmmq shellfici-* 

m Japan since at least the -neiifrsh 

least the Second World War. They're v K , 

us Mow , Y still behind 

us. dow we are adopting some of their teoh • 

OI ttlelr techniques, that's true. 

• e have a very good friend. Dr Drinhwaara v, • 

n . . rinkwaard, who is the head of the 

Dutch mussel industry. 

He was with us for five dav- w« h -i 

YS - h3d a w °nderful time with him. 

Drinkwaard and I had a wonderful time for f ive days. An d at the 

nytliing. And ^ Said> YGS - :ie Said ' y°u’re a little bitty town 
-ty-five hundred people- have diversified more than the entire 
country of Holland. We have gone out in new fields and I 
we're quite well up. But the only 


think 
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reason we are is that we share, one town to another. I can't 
imagine going to another town in Massachusetts and saying to the 
shellfish officer, "Hey, what did you do? How did you get this?" 

I can't imagine him saying, "I'm not going to tell you." But the 
scientific community does this continually, "wait until I publish 
my paper." No, no. Not here. Not here. Not here. 

Q. Are you working on another book now, Phil? 

PS: Well, I've written two books in the last two winters and 

neither one could I sell. One was on summer visitors. Nobody wants 
to hear nasty stories about idiocy. You know, like the man that 
lost his wheel in the marsh, that sort of thing. 

And I wrote one last year, the second one, about my experiences 
as a charterboatman. And I think it's a good book. I think people 
would like to know about the experiences that people who hire a 
boat for sixty-five or a hundred and twenty-five dollars— I don't 
know how much money— what experiences they go through. But I just 
can't sell it. 

Q: Have you ever thought of getting an agent, a literary agent? 

PS: Well, yes, I've thought about it, but I don't know anybody 
who knows anybody who knows anybody. You know, it’s one of those 
things. Remember, this is my winter's recreation. This is not 
our living. We're too busy living to live off a printed page. If 
I can sell it, fine. If I can't sell it, well, so I've just had a 
nice winter beating on the typewriter. 
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Q: I just want to go back once to town government. Now you were 

on the Conservation Commission? 

PS: Yes. 

Q: Did you have to run for that or are you appointed? 

PS: no, I blackmailed my way onto that. Well, I felt when I was 

Shellfish Constable that the Shellfish Constable and the Tree 
Warden, possibly the Dog Officer, should be ex officio members of 
the Conservation Commission. 

Q: The Conservation Commission had been established for quite a 
long time? 

PS: Oh, yes. And as a matter of fact they had been inoperative. 

By state law they have to publish a report every year in the Town 
Report, which they had not done for five years. So I went to the 
Selectmen and I said, will you please appoint me to the Conservation 
Commission the next opening? Oh, yes, they would. And three years 
in a row they appointed somebody else. 

Well, it turned out that the then-chairman of the Conservation 
Commission didn't like me. So the then-secretary of the Conservation 
Commission had gone up— I don't know, somewhere in the middle of 
Massachusetts— and the town would not pay her expenses. So she 
came in this particular day— I had been talking to the Selectmen 
about putting me on the Conservation Commission, and she came in, 
and I said, what are you going— well, she said, I'm going to resign 
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from the Conservation Commission. I said, hold on just a minute. 

Go across over to Ed Brown and buy yourself a Coke. Give me ten 
minutes and then come back with your resignation. 

So I went in and I said to the Selectmen, would you put me on 
the next vacancy on the Conservation Commission? 

Oh, sura. 

I said, will you put that in writing? 

Oh, sure. 

Will you put down the day and the hour and the minute that you 
specified that? 

You're crazy. 

I said, no, will you do that? You've lied to me three years in 
a row. Now would you do that? 

So they, thinking it was very funny, made out this promise to 
appoint me at the next thing. And I went out and here came Evelyn, 
and I said go. And she went in and resigned, handed in her 
resignation. And I went in and I said, "Give!" 

Q: What was the reaction? 

PS: Oh, boy! Well, the Conservation Commission hadn't met to 

make any decisive— they had a five hundred dollar budget and in 
five years they had spent twelve dollars. And I went to each 
member of the Commission and I said, now either you're for conservation 
or you're not. If you are— as the newest member, I haven't the 
right to call a meeting, but we could have a rump meeting of the 
members who are interested in conservation. 'low if you're not 
interested, get the hell off the Commission. 
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So we had a meeting and somebody had notified the chairman- 

1 won't mention any names- and he showed up and the first thing 

he dad was to resign as chairman of the commission, and now the 

0fflCe ^ Chairman ° f thG Ovation Commission was open and 
they appointed me as chairman. 

So it ... of the. thin,. I jllst 

“ t0 “° *“*«• 1 6 » a oi-ht- probably „„ ri , ht . 

However, th.„ we passed , resolution which ... „ ot legal 
because nobody c,„ remove or appoint a commission member 
Selectmen. That .u,o„, who did „„t attend three consecutive 
meetings, without a doctor's certificate that he was enable to 
would automatically he removed from the c„mmi, sion . And in 
month, we had a complete new Conservation Commission. 

Then started to move and we really started to move. 
this was before ail the wetland rigmarole that we've gone through. 

I got involved In the wetland thin, because I was the one person i„ 
this area that the Department of natural Resources knew. And all 
of these w,t-b.hi„d-the-.,r, P«nk. that cam. down here, .ho have 
new moved upstair, in the hierarchy- cam. down here and ate Granny's 
[Helen's! mine, pie, which Is the best, ,„a drank my bourbon, which 
1, not bad, and I wont around and showed them wetland here, wetland 
there, wetland here, wetland there, this thing. A 11 for no pay. 

We sot up the tree planting program, which has been— I would 

UG lnterested -now how many hundred thousand trees that we 

have planted through the Conservation Commission in town. I see 
black pines- every time I see a Japanese black pine growing in 
town, I think, ahal, there's another one I got planted. 



Spruce trees, autumn olive— 

Q: This is the program where you allow residents of "astham to 

pay a very, very nominal amount— 

PS: ho pay. It's for free. 

Q. And where do you get these trees? 

-e got them through what was in those days the Department of 
Agriculture, the Barnstable Conservation District. It's now, I 
think, the Department of the Interior. It's changed headings. And 
I was for four years a member of the Barnstable County Soil 
Conservation District. For no pay. I quit that because I had a 
bunch of cranberry farmers who would not talk soil conservation 
unless it was to do with cranberries. I was partly instrumental 
in stopping the use of DDT on the Cape. We made an awful fuss about 
that. And the other— these things. But I couldn't get anywheres 
with these people, because I felt that salt water wetland was as 
important as fresh water wetland, and all of the other members on 
the committee were cranberry farmers. 

Well, we reactivated the herring runs, got them operative. I 
kind of scrounged a little bit, because I would use shellfish 
deputies, pay them out of shellfish funds to work on the herring 
runs. We got them operative. We got them really working. 

Q: This is the Conservation Commission? 

PS: The Conservation Commission. See, I was chairman of the 
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Conservation Commission as well as Shellfish Officer. 

And I went to the town and asked for three thousand dollars for 
labor for the Conservation Commission, because I was spending more 
time on conservation than I was on shellfish. I was getting paid 
for the shellfish, but I wasn't getting paid for the conservation. 

And the town voted it down. 

Q: At a Town Meeting? 

PS: At Town Meeting. So that when Henry came along, when it got 

to be— the shellfish business got to be so big that it was no 
longer a part-time job. It was a full-time job. Particularly if 
you're going to include the Conservation Officer. Now the local 
thing is— most of the towns on the Cape now don't appoint a Shellfish 
Constable, they appoint a Natural Resource Officer. 

Q: Same thing. 

PS: Which is what we have here. Same work, different name, but 

this lets them— . 

And I did not want a full-time job. I had too many other things 
I wanted to do. 

Q: When the DEQE came in, were you still on the Conservation 

Commission? 

PS: Yes. 

Q: What was your reaction to them? 


PS: Well, they came down here— I could tell you stories about when 
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they came down. When they came down at first they— it was '72. 

And poor Jim Orphanos, who is now, I guess, head of the Lakeville 
deal, Jim came down here with a long boot and a short boot. 

Somebody had stolen his long boots and he had a short boot up 

to here and a long boot up to here, and he had to take samples 
of the shellfish. 

MOW I got very uptight about this thing. I -went seventeen trips. 
I got him quahogs, scallops, mussels to check— this was '72—, to 
check for red tide. I was using town equipment. I was not being 
paid for it. !Ie was. And I made a hell of a rumpus about this thing 
and I refused to go. I said no. It was a miserable day in December. 
The wind was blowing, you know, forty miles an hour, and it's raining 
So they went without me. I had a hell of a cold, as a matter of 
fact, at the time and I didn’t much want to go out. And they went 
out and they tried all day long and they couldn't get a scallop. 

That was how came the so-called Aylmer Bill, where the state 
rebates the town budget for the shellfish protection and propagation. 

I don't know how many days I spent in Boston. At Senate hearings 
and committee hearings. For no pay. I didn't get paid for it. I 
think maybe I scrounged out of the town transportation expenses. 

/ou know, I went up on the bus and came back this way, but that 
was all it cost the town. 

And I had written an article for the CAPS COD COMPASS on 
prognosis of next year's shellfish, and I visited every -own Mall 
on the Cape, every Board of Selectmen, every Shellfish Officer, 
and the six towns on the Islands. And they paid me an extra 
hundred dollars for traveling expenses, because I demanded it. 
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I found I could only do three towns in a day. That was the most I 
could get done. 

And I rode up to Boston to one of the hearings with Senator 
Aylmer. Bless his heart. I'll love the man forever. And he was 
horrified that the towns, the twenty-one towns, had spent three 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars that year for shellfish, and 
the state's contribution since 1944 had not been over twenty—one 
thousand dollars, spread among fifty-two towns. He said, it isn't 
right. So this is how the so-called Aylmer Bill came about and how 
we're supposed to get matching funds, but we only got— what, last 
year? Thirty per cent, I think, matching funds. However, the 
state is now contributing some . Because we are Ret doing state work 
So the conservation thing got to be so damn big, I just couldn't 
afford to do it any more. There were so many hours involved. And 
now poor Henry spends more time on conservation than he does on 
shellfish. 

Q: When you look back over the years, Phil, who was the Selectman 

that you think did the best job for the town? Can you name anybody? 

PS: Oh, that's an awful thing to ask me. I would say the 
outstanding Selectmen since we've been in town— Ralph Chase and 
Maurice Wiley. 

Q: Everybody says Maurice Wiley. He must have been a wonderful man 

PS: Well, it was a kind of a paternalism under both of them, and 
most everybody went along with them because there wasn't that much 
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reason to fight them. No, I think Ralph Chase and Maurice Wiley. 
Wouldn't you say so. Granny? 

Helen Schwmd: I think they served longer than any of the others. 
That's one reason. 

PS: God knows those men put in more time than they were paid for. 

Helen: And more years. 

PS: Both of them. 

Helen: Some of the others were only one term and they really never 

got into it. 

Q: Yes, I've experienced in these interviews— a lot of people 

have said that Maurice Wiley was the most dedicated man. 

PS: Well, I think he was. I think he was— I don't know if 

dedicated is the word. Involved. But Ralph Chase was too, goodness 
knows. Yes, Ralph Chase was too, before Maurice. See, when Ralph 
went out, Maurice came in. No, the two men— and I'm very proud 
of the fact that nobody, except for Bob Erickson and ^V ' ^ *- 
Hurd, Jr., have ever been accused of graft. 

Q: And these people were— 

PS: These people were never accused. We didn't have to worry 

about graft in the town. Really. 

Q: There's a man that a lot of stories have been told about— I 

think his name was Harvey Moore? 
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PS: Ye s- Well, 

dollars a year. 


Harvey was Constable f „ fcrty ^ ^ ^ 


-l. 


-wab 


dU out 


thS ” y *>“" f ~" Province town. n , y 
directions ,„ d he „„. !M 


S stop P ln 9 some criminals 
stopped into his house to 


on 

ask 


PS: Could b e- Could be. 


HS: 

I 

never heard that story. 

Q: 

You 

never heard that story? 

HS : 

No, 

■ Tt's possible. 


Q: I '" ! ' oin ‘ , to y °“~ « yon hM your llfe to 
Phil, would yo„ change anythin,, V<! 

PS ’ N °' * b “ 1 » t =ly "ot. Absolutely not. „ 

ohild. Maybe that „„ the one oistahe * “ lrd 

—*—- - - - * r iy 

that you,u - - - -» ~~ - -at tn.; w,ir:r- 

°' r °"'” Very lucky - 'on also have excellent 

excellent marriage. 

-' ~ r ~ 

They're all dedicated to her too. 


Q ; I know. 
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If there's n 


othing else 


You want to add at thi 


s point, we'll 


knock it off? okay? 

PS: Okay. 

Q: And thank a million. i t ' s h 

it a lot. 5 been iust great. I've enjoyed 


PS: I hope I don't 

Q: I think you have 
thanks, Phil. 


confuse a lot of 


new people. 


given a lot of 


good, good informat 


ton. Okay, 


Q: We ' re back on again. We've dis. 

haven't talked about The V C ° Vered a lo t of things we 

Volunteer Pire Department you 

Bud Rrch— Albion Rich— and Frankie FuUer 
This is before— or just the beginning of World W ^ ^ 

were really involved, before the draft started. ' ^ " 

And we were at that time hiring the Orleans Fire Departme . 
for seventy-five dollars a fire. But , f D «P a «ment 

1 ’ M * Uke o r l., ns .l.^^T' 

-in, the Orleans Pir e Oep,rt«„ t . ttey „ e „ t “ d ■ 

“ Nate ci “ k *- »h„„i d „. t havo fire ,4 " c - 

because nobody ever ant ha Department, 

- —»crir—“—■**-*- 
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Ilowever, Frankie and 3ud and I started a movement for a Volunteer 
Firemen's Association. And the town turned us down at our first 
meeting, our first Town Meeting. We could have bought a new 
La France machine for five thousand dollars. And we kind of 
kept— I was rejected as a cripple. I was three weeks from being 
over-age when I was drafted, and I had sciatica so badly I couldn't 
stand up straight. 3o they rejected me. 

oo a .aw O-l us old crocks kept the Fire Department going during 
the war. George Howard, Hate dickerson— old date— A1 Stowell, the 
Reverend— what was the minister's name down in dorth Fastham? 

US: Arnold. 

PS: Arnold. Reverend Arnold. Myself. There were a few of us 

kept the thing going during the war. Kept the association going. 

And as a result of it, this is what we have now with the Firemen's 
Association. 

So I was instrumental in initiating that. 

As I said, I was instrumental in starting the first Foning 
Committee. I was one of eight members on that. 

During the Second World War we had a teenage daughter that we 
didn't-- transportation, people forget today that transportation— 

I think one of our troubles is the facility, the ease of transportation 
We were limited. We were gas-rationed. And we didn’t want our 
daughter wandering around the street. And we had God knows how 
many hundred horny boys down in Camp Wellfleet, and a teenage girl 
was quite susceptible to this sort of thing. So we started a Civic 
Center at the Town Hall, and Helen and I and Leslie and Mabel Chase 
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kept that thing going for two years. And we had Ping-Pong 
we had 

tournaments and/Shuffleboard tournaments and we borrowed records 
and we had a dance, and we asked people to help, and the trouble 
is that the people whose children were there were perfectly willing 
to give a couple of dozen cookies or a half a dozen bottles of Coke, 
but no time. They didn't have time to do it. 

HS: Maurice Wiley— 

PS: Maurice Wiley was another one. Well, he was not one of the 

backers. It was Mabel and Leslie and you and I that kept the 
tiling going. 

HS: Mrs. Chase was the one who cracked the whip and see that we 

came up every Saturday night for two years. 

Q: This was once a week then? 

IIS: Yes. 

PS: Yes, once a week. At the old Town Hall. This was before the 

new Town Hall was built. You know, the addition that s on there. 

Q: Who came? 

PS: We had people from all over Cape Cod. We had kids what, a 

a 

hundred and forty? As many as/hundred and forty kids. 

HS: More than that. 


Q: Were they well behaved or did you have problems? 



PS: 


Ue had very little problems, very little problems. 


lS : Eleanor Lund from Orleans helped us a great deal. 

She played the piano and she and her husband came. Carl. 

Svery week. 

?j : J ohnny and Beady Ullmann and TIarrison weren't married, so 
it doesn't matter as far as they're concerned. But they contributed 
They went up there. 

We had kids from Harwich, Provincetown. There was no other 
place for young people to go. But discipline-wise, no. We had 
very little trouble. We had one or two nights when the kids had 
got too much to drink. 

I've always been quite koposetic with teenage kids. I can 
talk their language. I was a teenager once and I haven't forgotten, 
you know. And so there never was any real trouble. Not really. 

Q: How long did this go on? 

PS: It went on for two years. 

Q: Till after the war? 

PS: Yes. It went on for two years, and it was, I think— you see, 

the trouble is that people are willing to give money, they're 
willing to give cookies, but— time. Nobody wants to spoil their 
evening by going up to the Town Hall and watching somebody else's 
kids behave or misbehave. 

Q: Things haven't changed much. 



PS: No. 


No. 


NO. 
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us : But Dot Clark was one of the ones who was very faithful. 

PS; Ilenry Clark's wife. 

Q: I could ask you, I suppose, although it's unnecessary really, 

and that is how has Hastham changed since '34 when you came? 

PS: Just more people. 

Q: It's still a kind of a rural— 

PS: I hope it stays that way. I hope it stays that way. And I 

think all this business about changing the town charter and hiring 
an executive-- my God, aren't there enough examples of town 
executives? Who have failed? Isn't this enough proof? How many 
times do you have to be kicked in the pants before you realize 
somebody's mad at you? (LAUGHTER) You know, this sort of thing. 

No, I know the Selectmen are not perfect. Who the hell is? 

I think that we have been very lucky with a bunch of very 
conscientious people, who are doing the best they know. And if 
they don't get full cooperation from the town, then who's to 
blame them? 

Q: Well, the whole character of the town probably would change 

if we had a manager? 

PS: Oh, it would have to. It would have to. 

IIS: George was a very good Selectman, Phil. 
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„„ George Ho», M „ as a ^ of 

Firemen —.tta. and „ hac , . baooball ^ ^ 

but b a seb a ll tea., G ao „g,, thought ^ „ e 8hould 

because he didn’t feel that we should play baseball on Sunday 

-w really. That’s the hind of conscientious people we’ve had. 

And while I nay not agree with George, you can’t fault him for his 
convictions. You know? 

And I can go back over the Selectmen we’ve had over the many, 

many, many years, and I'm sure some of thrum h 

them have been crooks. We've 

:; a COUPle ° f Cr °° kS in tOWn ' bUt the most part they have been 
dedicated people. Goodness knows why anybody wants to be Selectman 

attempts at Selectman was a hundred votes. Over three times 
But that’s all right. x have a way of irritating people. x don’t 
hold it against people that didn’t vote for me. (LAUGHTER) 

Q: When was this, Phil? when did you run? 

PS: Oh, I don’t remember what year it was. 


Q- It was quite a long time ago? 


PS: Yes. x got very irritated the way the town was run and I 
thought that things should be different. There was too damn much 
welfare. There was too damn much giveaway programs, and I’ve always 
been against that. And X abhorred the day- and X’ve been in print 
m the paper about hating to be in the ’’gimme" generation. The 
Id people - gimme this, gimme that, gimme the other thing, I don’t 
pprove of it. I think you should earn what you get. 
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Q: If you can. 

PS: Well— who can't? 


Q: I suppose an old cripple maybe. Somebody who's in his eighties. 

PS: Oh, come on now. Freddie Harris, who shot off his hand when 

he was in high school. He had a stump below his left elbow, and 
Freddie Harris was probably- if not the best, the second best, 

I 11 put myself at the top— fisherman in Cape Cod Bay. He could 
run a thirty-five foot boat, handle a party, hook fish, gaff the 
fish in and handle fish himself. He got when he was— what? Fifty, 
fifty-five. He got a pilot's license to fly. come on. 

People that are a little bit crippled. Sure, aren't we all crippled? 

Q: This you had in the CAPE COD FISHERMAN, I think. 


HS: I think we did, yes. 


PS. Aren t we all crippled a little bit one way or another? 

Q: Sure. I suppose so. You feel very strongly about this. 

PS: No, I can't cry for crippled people, I can't, because I've 

known too many people who were one-legged or one-armed or handicapped, 
with family in back of them, who have— I can tell you about people 
in this town who have done very, very well, who started off very, 
very poorly. With a very bad background. I'm not going to mention 
any names, but this is true. I think it's also beautiful that the 
town has never penalized these people because of their background. 

I think that's a very big thing. 
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10 ° thSr W ° rdS ' Easthara is a very tolerant community? 
PS: Yes. It always has been. I hope it stays that 

Q: We’ve found it that way too. 

PS: Yes, I think 


way. 


so. Most of the peopl 


let live. 


e are willing to 1 


ive and 


Q: And it’s not stratified? 

PS: No. we’ve run into caste systems which I wouldn't have believed 
Here, even if you don’t keep your nose clean. I had a case recently, 
vhrcn I m not going to go into, of a man who in ordinary circumstances 
would have been an outcast. But he’s accepted. I accept him in my 

house. I can think of other environments, where I wouldn't have him 
come in the yard. 

No, I think the town is very tolerant. Maybe this is where 
the individual comes in. This_i & - ma ybe--the 


Q: One of the last outposts? 

PS: Well, I don’t know. I hope not. (LAUGHTER) 

Q: I do to. well, thanks again, Phil. We may be back, who knows? 



